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FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 


"Franklin  Roosevelt  is  a  composite  of 
the  best  characteristics,  achievements,  tra- 
ditions, and  aspirations  of  American  man- 
hood." 

He  is  well  poised,  fearless,  resourceful, 
untiring  and  properly  ambitious.  He  is  a 
lover  of  mankind  and  is  always  willing  to 
serve.  Mr.  Roosevelt  enjoys  life  thorough- 
ly. He  has  a  genuine,  spontaneous  interest 
in  everything  and  everybody  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact,  and  a  faculty  for  ex- 
tracting information  and  suggestions  from 
each. 

His  ability  in  handling  governmental 
affairs  has  been  shown  by  his  successful 
work  as  Governor  of  New  York  State 
I  feel  that  next  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  the  Governorship  of  New 
York  State  is  the  most  exacting  public 
office  in  the  nation.  He  knew  even-  part 
of  his  work,  knew  what  it  meant  and  knew 
what  was  expected  from  him.  All  state 
affairs  were  handled  by  him  with  intelli- 
gence and  fairness.  He  appointed  men  of 
ability  and  men  of  good  character.  No 
matter  what  work  he  undertook,  he  gave 
the  best  that  was  in  him. 

His  political  career  has  shown  us  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the  possessor  of 
qualities  of  firmness,  inspiring  leadership 
and  courageous  independence.  He  is 
honest,  fair  and  just.  He  has  a  fine,  well- 
directed  mind.  He  is  not  super-intellectu- 
al, but  only  more  analytical  and  more 
critical   than   the    average    person. 

Roosevelt  is  a  gentleman  and  the  son  of 
a  gentleman.  The  following  quotation 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  character.  "To 
accomplish  almost  anything  worth  while, 
it  is  necessary  to  compromise  between  the 
ideal  and  the  practical.  —  But  the_-e  com- 
promises must  never  condone  dishonesty, 
extravagance,   or  inefficiency .'' 

—  Teresa  E.  Noon,  S.  J.  4 


DEBATING  CLUB 

DEFEATS  KEENE 


Emile  Johnson,  Catherine  Tarbell,  Mar- 
ga  t  Slattery,  and  Alni  Wartianen  of  our 
debating  team  were  awarded  the  decision 
over  the  team  from  Keene  Normal  School 
in  a  debate  on  the  subject, 
"Resolved:  That  the  Several  States  should 
Enact  Legislation  Providing  for  Com- 
pulsory   Unemployment    Insurance." 

The  Judges  were  Rev.  Robert  L.  Under- 
wood, pastor  of  Rollstone  Congregational 
Church,  James  M.  McNamara,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  Edward  B.  Walker, 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ralph  Mayo,  president  of  the  Debating 
Club,  presided. 

The  musical  program  between  the  debate 
and  the  rebuttal  was  rendered  by  Paul 
Bolduc  of  Senior  and  Jeanette  Gwynne  of 
Freshman. 


ARTHUR  C.  BOYDEN 


We.  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Fitchburg,  extend  to 
the  sister  institution  at  Bridgewater  our 
sincere  condolences  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden.  In  common  with  every 
professional  school  for  teachers  in  this  state 
and  nation  we  pay  our  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  this  leader  of  leaders 
in  teacher  training.  His  service  as  instructor 
administrator,  author,  and  friendly  guide 
to  young  teachers  has  left  a  distinctive 
impress  on  the  public  schools.  Those  of 
us  who  had  the  rare  privilege  of  close 
association  with  Dr.  Boyden  are  truly 
grateful  for  the  lasting  inspiration  of  his 
character  and  personality.  We  can  never 
forget  the  idealism  which  he  radiated. 
His  soul  goes  marching  on. 


MOHAWKS 
STAGE  SUCCESSFUL  PLAY 


An  evening  of  del'ghtful  entertainment 
was  furnished  by  the  Mohawk  Club  with 
their  presentation  of  the  three  act  mystery- 
comedy,  "Out  of  the  Night".  It  contained 
thrills  as  well  as  laughter,  and  love  and 
beauty  were  not  forgott  n.  The  talent 
displayed  by  the  cast  in  the  interpretation 
and  delin  ation  of  their  respective  parts, 
coupled  with  excell-nt  coa:h;ng  of  the 
production  by  M'ss  Nixon,  resulted  in 
making   the   performance   a   great   success. 

On  Monday  evening  Feb.  20th,  a  recep- 
tion was  tendered  the  coach,  the  lady 
members  of  the  cast,  and  others  act  vely 
connected  with  the  play.  Entertainment 
was  provided  by  the  members,  and  refresh- 
ments were  enjoyed.  The  guests  were  then 
presented  with  gifts  as  small  tokens  of 
appreciation  for  the  generous  service 
rendered  for  the  Club.  The  Mohawks  wi-h 
to  extend  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  many- 
other  friends  who  by  their  patronage, 
contributed  to  the  financial  welfare  of  the 
production. 

The  date  of  the  traditional  Mohawk 
dance  is  scheduled  for  March  17.  This 
year  the  date  is  to  be  marked  by  the  a 
joint  dance  in  conjunction  with  the  Gav- 
eleer  Society.  Both  organizations  are  busily- 
engaged  in  formulating  plans  for  the  affair, 
which,  when  carried  out,  will  no  doubt 
make  this  dance  one  of  the  gala  events 
of   the   year. 


The  faculty  members  and  the  Keene  de- 
bating team  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
n  the  dormitory. 


THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL 


The  Fitchburg  Nursery  School  was  or- 
ganized in  the  fall  of  1930.  It  was  financed 
by  a  woman  who  felt  that  this  city  with 
its  keen  social  and  educational  conscious- 
ness was  fertile  ground  for  such  a  venture. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  had  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  State  Teachers  College  and  the 
Fitchburg   Child   Guidance   Clinic. 

Students  in  training  from  the  college 
have  worked  as  assistant  teachers,  and  at 
all  times  there  has  been  at  least  one  student 
on  duty  in  ths  department  The  psychol- 
ogist from  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  has 
given  psychological  tests,  studied  the  chil- 
dren individually  and  given  advice  for  the 
parents  when  necessary.  Not  only  in  these 
very  important  material  ways  have  those 
institutions  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  school;  the  staff  of  both  institutions 
have  given  their  moral  support  to  the 
school,  served  on  its  board,  and  supported 
the  idea  publicly  on  all  occasions. 

Throughout  the  first  year  there  were 
twelve  pupils  enrolled.  The  parent  educa- 
tion program  and  the  eff  ct  of  the  work 
with  the*  children  became  fairly  widespread 
in  this  city,  enough  to  make  most  of  the 
people  conscious  of  its  existence,  although 
they  all  had  not  an  appreciation  of  its 
theory. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  original 
donor  decided  that  she  could  not  support 
the  school  during  another  year.  The  par- 
ents were  so  distressed  at  the  idea  of  its 
discontinuance  that  they  organized  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  making  a  way 
for  another  year.  In  the  summer  of  1931, 
Mr.  Charle?  F.  Cowdrey,  the  grandfather 
of  a  little  girl  who  had  attended  nursery 
school  offered  to  contribute  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  necessary  funds  in  memory 
of  his  wife.  A  smaller  sum  was  donated  by 
a  person  in  Boston. 

The  second  year  witnessed  a  more  active 
cooperation  between  the  parent  group  and 
the  school,  and  between  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  the  school.  A  new  governing  board 
consisting  of  parents  and  the  President  of 
the  College  was  formed,  and  th^y  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  policies  of  the  school. 
The  Teachers  College  became  more  actively 
intere^ted  and  used  the  school  for  observa- 
tion and  laboratory  work.  The  Education- 
al Methods  classes  observed  as  part  of  their 
study  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  Psy- 
chology classes  visited  once  a  week  for 
study  of  individual  children.  There  were 
eighteen  children  in  the  school  this  vear. 

Mr.  Cowdrey  and  Mr.  Robert  Cookman 
have  contributed  to  its  support  during  the 
current  year.  There  has  been  a  new  plan 
of  enrollment,  with  fifteen  whole-day  and 
five  half-day  pupils  registered.  This  year 
the  parents  have  shown  a  greater  interest 
in  child  study  and  have  organized  for  this 
purpose.  Fathers  as  well  as  mothers  con- 
tribute to  these  meetings  and  serve  on  com- 
mittees. Heretofore,  only  mothers  atten- 
ded.  These  meetings  are  held  at  the  school 
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STANDARDS 


In  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  standard 
was  an  emblem  carried  in  battle  which 
svmbolized  to  the  Roman  all  the  things 
for  which  he  fought.  To  the  soldier  the 
most  disastrous  thing  that  might  happen 
was  the  loss  of  that  standard.  Any  good 
citiz  n  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  that 
that  standard  misht  remain  inviolable. 
When  Rome  began  to  decay  the  common 
soldier  lost  bis  love  for  the  nation's  em- 
blem, and  the  result  was  catastrophe. 

Today  our  standards  are  not  mere  em- 
ble-ns  which  are  carri  d  in  battle.  They 
are  far  more  than  that.  They  are  the  ac- 
cepted crit  rion  of  ouv  national  well  being. 
They  form  a  basis  for  comparison  between 
the  living  conditions  which  we  as  a  nation 
en;oy  and  those  whxh  exst  dsewhere. 
They  are  a  measure  not  only  of  our  mat- 
erial welfare  but  al-o  of  our  morals  and 
our  ideals.  Our  patriotic  dream  of  nation- 
al supremacy  can  only  be  based  on  the 
sincere  b  lief  that  our  standards  have  ad- 
vanced farther  toward  Utopia  than  those 
of  any  other  nation. 

During  this  world-wide  business  depres- 
sion oir  standard-  have  b?en  sub:ected  to 
a  more  severe  test  f->an  they  have  ever 
before  undergone.  Some  Americans  have 
actually  been  guilty  of  suggesting  that  our 
standards  must  be  lowered.  Such  a  thousht 
is  treason.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  America 
to  retrench  simplv  because  the  advance 
seems  a  1'ttle  difficult.  Our  duty  to  our 
traditions,  to  our  present  welfare  and  to 
our  dreams  of  the  future,  demands  that  we 
refuse  to  lay  down  our  standards  and  quit 
the  fiuht.  Rather  we  must  strengthen  our- 
selves and  reorganize  our  forces  for  still 
further  advanc  . 

Those  to  whom  the  present  crisis  should 
present  the  greatest  challenge  are  the  teach- 
ers in  our  sch-toI-.  The  nation';  system  of 
education  is  the  organized  force  which 
has  been  created  by  our  farsight -d  states- 
men with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  insuring 
the  safety  of  our  national  standards.  Today 
the  educational  systems  are  being  tested  or 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  teachers  who 
are  the  standard-bearers  must  carry  on  the 
fight  despite  the  handicaps  created  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  support  the  schools. 
The  responsibility  rests  squarely  upon  the 
teachers.  The  teachers  have  accepted  this 
re;ponsibil:ty.  Let  us  hop:  that  the  educa- 
tors can  carry  on  until  the  people  of  the 
nation  return  to  their  defense. 


LOBBYING 


Lobbying  is  a  practice  which  has  grown 
in  popularity  here  at  school,  especially 
among  the  members  of  the  upper  classes. 
Perhaps  you  wonder  what  we  mean  by 
that  term.  No,  it  does  not  refer  to  any 
political  proceedings,  but  to  those  little 
social  gatherings  which  continually  form  in 
the   lobby   of  the  main   building. 

Recently  we  have  heard  some  slighting, 
even  scathing  remarks  about  those  people 
who  "waste  their  time  in  that  lobby." 
Being  part  of  that  group  who  seem  so  care- 
less with  their  time,  we  rise  in  indignation 
against  the  scornful  ones. 

We  are  told  that  personality  develop- 
ment is  essential  to  the  embryonic  teacher. 
People  with  their  noses  continually  buried 
in  books  in  some  alcove  in  the  library  are 
usually  not  the  possessors  of  the  most 
charming  personalit  e;.  However  we  do 
recognize  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  good 
student  and  a  social  success  at  the  same 
t'me.  Conversational  ability,  both  light 
and  serious,  social  contacts  and  the  culti- 
vation of  friendships  are  some  of  the  things 
which  make  a  person  more  attractive  and 
interesting. 

For  many  of  us,  a  few  spare  moments 
in  the  lobby  are  the  only  opportunities  we 
have  for  social  intercourse  with  fellow- 
students.  Sometimes  we  just  laugh  and 
joke  about  trivial  things.  Sometimes  we 
discuss  more  serious  and  important  subjects. 

Both  pleasant  acquaintances  and  strong- 
friendships  have  found  their  beginnings 
here  in  the  lobby.  A  few  minutes  here 
with  a  friend  or  a  group  of  comrades,  can 
brighten  the  routine  of  classes  immeasura- 
bly. 

So  thnk  about  it,  ye  scorners!  Get  into 
the  swing  of  good  fellowship.  In  the  words 
of  a  once  popular  song,  'Let  a  little  plea- 
sure interfere  with  business  —  let  business 
be  a  pleasure  to  you."  You  will  find  your- 
self healthier  and  happier  because  of  more 
fun  and  more  friends. 


YOUTH  OR  AGE 


Joke  —  A  form  of  humor  enjoyed  by 
some  and  misunderstood  by  most;  in  Eng- 
land requiring  a  diagram,  and  raised  letters. 


The  proverbial  wi  dom  of  old  age  is 
rather  seriously  questioned  by  Dr.  David 
Wechsler  of  the  Psychiatric  Division, 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  who  assents 
that,  "Popular  views  as  to  the  virility  and 
wisdom  of  old  age  are  largely  myths, — 
myths,  the  maintenance  of  which  has  great- 
ly impaired  scientific  as  well  as  social 
progress." 

We  believe  that  'eternal  youth'  provides 
the  dynamic  and  propelling  forces  in  human 
life,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  wisdom 
of  old  age  is  a  myth.  It  is  too  difficult 
to  conceive  that  unskilled  and  impetuous 
youth  could  possibly  supply  the  necessary 
treatment  for  the  wo  Id's  ailments  and 
advances  without  the  guiding  forces  which 
are  so  opportunely  and  adequately  fur- 
nished by  our  enlightened  and  experienced 
elders. 

The  world  has  always  needed,  and  always 
will  demand  the  right  kind  of  leaders  and 
thinkers.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
a  man's  age  should  be  considered  of  greater 
importance  than  his  ability  to  achieve. 

We  want  capable  men,  young  or  old,  to 
lead  us  in  this  present  crisis.    The  leaders 


DR.  PAYSON  SMITH 

ADDRESSES  FORUM 


Success  is  the  outgrowth  of  some  failure 
declared  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  before  a  capacity  audience 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently.  In 
his  usual  direct  way,  Dr.  Smith  definitely 
outlined  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  this  period  of  necessary  ad- 
justment. 

For  fifty  years  the  school  costs  have  been 
increasing  commensurate  with  the  demand 
on  the  schools  for  more  modern  curricula 
and  methods.  During  the  past  year,  in 
view  of  the  financial  situation,  the  school 
costs  in  Massachusetts  have  been  reduced 
four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Commissioner  pointed  out  that  real 
estate  is  now  carrying  a  capacity  load  as 
its  share  of  tax  payments.  "The  time  has 
come  for  careful  consideration  of  our  pre- 
sent policy  of  exempting  from  taxation 
more  than  $60,000,000  of  property  in  Mass- 
achusetts." He  referred  to  the  success  of 
the  sales  tax  in  Mississippi  and  suggested 
that  this  arrangement  might  be  effective 
in  reducing  the  property  tax  burden. 

Comparing  conditions  in  Massachusetts 
with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
Dr.  Smith  said: 

"Education  in  New  England  has  suffered 
less  than  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
In  many  states  the  school  appropriations 
have  been  cut  so  drastically  that  a  number 
of  teachers  have  been  discharged  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  are  not  attending 
school.  As  good  Americans  we  ought  to 
feel  uncomfortable  in  the  knowledge  that 
children  are  being  denied  the  opportunities 
for  an  education.  A  continuation  of  this 
policy  will  weaken  the  structure  of  our 
democracy." 

Continuing,  Dr.  Smith  outlined  his  faith 
in  education. 

"The  schools  have  undoubtedly  played 
a  large  part  in  the  extraord'nary  demon- 
stration of  law  and  order  by  our  people  in 
this  crisis.  The  school  training  in  discipline 
and  good  citiz  nship,  supplemented  by  the 
teaching  of  fair  play  in  physical  education 
activities,  have  helped  our  people  tremen- 
dously at  this  time." 

"When  is  the  upturn  coming?  I  think 
the  situation  through  which  we  are  passing 
is  a  serious  attack  of  a  disease  that  we 
have  had  before.  We  have  too  much  at 
stake  to  turn  over  our  present  order.  The 
crisis  is  one  which  needed  to  come  and  we 
will  be  the  better  for  it  when  recovery 
comes.    I  think  the  upturn  has  arrived." 


A  $3,000,000  international  house  dor- 
mitory for  foreign  students  was  presented 
recently  to  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  in  behalf  of  his 
father,  who  gave  the  money  for  the  build- 
ing. 

We  liked  the  way  the  Junior  High 
School  students  performed  at  Assembly  the 
other  day.  No  doubt  the  success  of  the 
Marionettes  was  in  part  due  to  the  clever 
advertising. 

choose  —  the  people  follow.  It  is  confi- 
dence in  our  leaders  that  will  make  us 
stronger  —  it  is  confidence  in  our  leaders 
that  will  make  our  progress  more  certain. 
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J0WNE     TALK£ 


Dr.  Payson  Smith  who  recently  spoke 
on  the  educational  question  gave  us  some- 
thing to  feel  optimistic  about.  With  all 
these  protests  against  the  costliness  of 
schools  Dr.  Smith  pointed  out  that  last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  the 
cost  of  educat'on  was  reduced.  We  liked 
his  "So  far  as  the  interests  of  childhood  are 
concerned  they  shall  suffer  last  and  they 
shall  suffer  least." 

We  certainly  are  glad  to  learn  that 
Doctor  Percival  has  been  rewarded  for  his 
excellent  thesis,  "An  Experimental  Study 
of  the  Value  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Mark- 
ing". Four  years  of  work  —  the  result  — 
a  Doctor  of  Education  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. You  note  it  is  Doctor  Percival 
now,  and  henceforth.  Congratulations 
Doctor  Percival!    We  wish   you  well. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  Senior  PA. 
Ud  who  has  had  the  drawings  of  the  micro- 
scope he  made,  accepted  by  a  New  York 
publisher.  A  fine  piece  of  work  by  the  way, 
that  microscope  —  and  we're  proud  of  you 
John. 

D.  MacNeil,  the  freshman  lad,  does  an 
amusing  impersonation  of  Franklin  D. 

During  rehearsals  of  the  Mohawk  pro- 
duction Skinyon  convulsed  the  rest  of  the 
cast  with  his  antics,  which  is  our  idea  of 
a  real  tribute.  (A  comedian  seldom  being 
able  to  evoke  a  smile  from  fellow  Thes- 
pians.) 

Traffic  Commissioner  Weston  took  the 
lads  (Freshmen)  into  hand  for  laxity  on 
traffic  assignments  recently  —  ah  there 
boys  I 

The  day  the  men  had  their  group  pic- 
ture taken  —  one  of  the  misses  from  Palmer 
upset  proceedings  by  nonchalantly  cross- 
ing the  campus.  The  camera  man  was  puz- 
£led  at  the  demonstration  until  he  saw  the 
cause. 

We  liked  the  voice  of  Fred   Rice  who 
spoke    on    China.     His    droll   humor   was   j 
excellent.     (Oral    English    students    please 
note). 
In  the  Mail. 

This  was  so  bad  that  I  hope  the  author's 
conscience  will  bother  him. 

Oswald  a  la  Poodle 
Jumped  out  the  window  on  his  noodle 
He    used    an    umbrella    for    a    'shute 
And  did  the  loop  the  loop. 
Dear  Towne  Talke, 
I  think  your  column  is  awful.    S.  B. 
Thanks  dear  miss.    You  only  think  so. 
Dear  Towne  Talke, 

I  am  sending  you  a  box  of  candy.  (I 
hope  you  print  my  poem).  D.  M. 

Why  of  course  we'll  print  your  poem. 
(I  like  chocolates  best). 

Dear  Towne  Talke, 

Do  you  think  that  Soviet  Russia  will 
succeed  in  gaining  recognition  by  the  U.  S. 
government?    A.  T. 

Undoubtedly,  yes. 
Dear  Towne  Talke, 

I  have  trouble  telling  which  is  Miller  and 
which  is  Palmer  Hall.  What  do  you 
advise?    F.  S. 

My  advice  is  —  get  a  girl  who  doesn't 
five  in  the  dorm. 


RAGS 


Terry  found  Rags  one  stormy  March 
afternoon  under  the  back  steps  where 
the  dog  had  crept  for  protection  from  the 
rain  and  wind.  The  dirty,  shivering  mass 
of  yellow  fur  excited  the  boy's  curiosity 
and  the  big  pleading  eyes  found  an  instant 
response  in  the  boy's  heart.  Neither  had 
any  effect  on  cook  who  threatened  to  "quit 
at  once"  if  any  "sech  animal"  was  to  be 
allowed  in  the  house.  Dad,  however,  re- 
membering his  "Rags"  had  consented  to 
a  home  in  the  barn  with  Terry's  promise 
that  the  dog  would  never  enter  the  house. 
So  all  summer  Rags  thrived  on  scraps  from 
the  table,  frolicked  through  the  neighbor's 
flower-gardens,  chased  the  neighbors'  cats 
and,  mo;t  of  all,  gave  his  heart  to  his  five- 
year  old  master.  Terry,  that  summer,  saved 
bits  of  choice  meat  from  his  dinners, 
diplomatically  told  Mrs.  Brown  he  was 
sure  her  prize  dahlia  plant  would  grow 
again,  and  rescued  Miss  Almira's  cat  from 
his  very  original  perches. 

October  came  and  with  it  the  first  tang 
of  winter.  Terry  borrowed  an  old  blanket 
from  Mr.  Brown  and  carefully,  every  night, 
tucked  Rags  in  it  because  the  barn  was 
"awful'  cold."  Rags,  however,  loved  this 
new  season  of  the  year  with  its  crisp,  brown 
leaves,  which  were  so  nice  to  roll  in,  and 
its  long  walks  through  the  woods  with 
Terry  and  Dad.  Rags  would  race  ahead 
and  bark  away  imaginary  foes  and  race 
back  urging  his  master  on  to  see  the  squir- 
rels! 

Then  came  the  dreadful  week  when 
Terry  was  kept  in  the  house  with  a  cold 
and  Rags  could  only  roll  outside  the  window 
and  bark  for  his  playmate  to  come  out. 
The  little  dog  was  puzzled  as  to  why  he 
couldn't  enter  the  house  to  be  with  his 
master.  The  little  boy  longed  for  his  pal 
and  wondered  if  anyone  was  making  sure 
that  he  was  well  tucked  in  every  night.  But 
"a  promise  made,  is  a  debt  unpaid"  and 
Terry  watched  Rags  through  the  window 
while  the  dog  capered  for  his  amusement. 
The  next  Monday  came  and  with  it  a 
great  decision.  Mother  and  Cook  discuss- 
ed in  detail  the  October  wind  "being  bad 
for  colds"  and  the  afternoon  sun  "being 
good  for  colds,"  while  Terry  shivered  with 
suspense.  Finally  the  sun  won  out  and 
Terry,  his  red  beret  pulled  low  over  his 
ears,  his  coat  collar  buttoned  tight  about 
his  throat,  rushed  out  of  the  front  door 
and  hugged  his  dog  as  tight  as  a  five-year 
old  boy  could.  Round  and  round  the  dog 
raced  fearful  to  let  the  boy  out  of  his  sight 
and  occasionally  barking  for  sheer  joy. 
Terry  picked  up  a  stick  and  began  the 
"fetch  and  carry"  game. 

Down  the  street  they  went  calling  to 
Mrs.  Brown  and  waving  a  hand  and  a  tail 
at  Miss  Amelia.  Suddenly  a  playful  breeze 
tugged  at  Terry's  little  red  beret  and  off 
it  went  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 

A  flash  of  yellow  —  a  little  red  cap 
clinched  between  strong,  white  teeth,  — 
a  huge  black  car  —  the  scream  of  hastily 
applied  brakes — then  a  small  boy  strug- 
gling manfully  with  tears  and  holding  a 
broken  little  body. 

Mother  and  dad  gave  Terry  a  beautiful 
dog  for  Christmas  with  a  real  place  to 
sleep  in  the  kitchen.  Cook  likes  the  new 
dog  because  it's  such  a  fine  dog  with  a  pedi- 
gree as  big  as  Terry  himself.    But  Terry 


THE  BEE  HIVE 


Almost  every  town  and  city  has  a  section 
known  to  all  of  its  inhabitants  because  the 
name  has  a  close  association  with  that 
section's  unusualness.  "The  Patch"  is  a 
popular  name  that  is  given  to  a  poor  part 
of  a  community  where  black,  white,  and 
yellow  people  make  their  homes.  Together 
they  form  the  colored  patch  which  is  this 
particular  section. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  such 
places  is  a  small  house  in  Worcester  County 
which  is  appropriately  called  "The  Bee 
Hive."  The  origin  of  this  name  dates  back 
to  the  Civil  War  when  the  old  house  serv- 
ed as  one  of  the  links  to  the  underground 
railroad,  through  which  fugitive  colored 
folks  sought  escape.  A  man  seeing  the  rush 
of  negroes  to  and  from  the  house  compared 
it  to  a  busy  hive  of  bees  and  called  it  "The 
Bee  Hive." 

Over  half  a  century  has  passed  and 
the  house  is  still  known  as  the  Bee  Hive. 
In  all  twenty-one  people  live  in  it,  and 
almost  always  some  one  is  going  in  or 
coming  out  of  the  hive.  In  a  joking  way, 
people  say  that  half  the  population  of  the 
town  lives  there. 

The  house  itself  is  not  interesting.  It 
is  plain  and  unattractive.  It  is  a  twa 
story,  box  shaped  structure  with  a  sharp 
pitched  roof.  The  paint  is  a  dirty  gray 
color.  In  many  places  the  paint  has  come 
off  and  plain  boards  are  exposed  to  the 
weather.  On  the  south  side  there  is  only 
one  blind,  which  has  only  a  few  shutters 
left.  The  other  blinds  were  broken  off 
and  felled  by  the  strong  winter  winds. 
Pillows  stuffed  in  broken  window  panes 
are  stained  by  water  that  dripped  from 
the  rusted  tin  roof.  The  two  long  slender 
chimneys  have  been  rebuilt  and  the  con- 
trast of  these  against  the  old  house  makes 
them  seem  out  of  place.  It  is  like  a  new 
felt  hat  on  a  weary-  old  hobo.  The  sur- 
roundings are  as  bare  as  the  house.  The 
ground  is  smooth  and  hard  and  anything 
that  might  sprout  would  be  trampled  on 
by  many  feet. 

In  the  summer  time  when  the  sun  goes 
down,  elderly  men  sit  on  a  long  wooden 
bench  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  and 
tell  fantastic  stories  concerning  their  youth. 
Children  swarm  around  and  as  the  in- 
terest grows,  they  tilt  their  heads,  open 
their  mouths,  and  with  big  eyes  look  up 
and  into  the  time  worn  face  of  the  story 
teller.  A  humorous  line  brings  a  chorus 
of  high  pitched  laughs  that  are  echoed 
back  by  the  nearby  hills. 

When  the  street  light  on  the  corner  is 
fit,  giant  shadows  are  cast  on  the  wall. 
Sometimes  these  give  interesting  pictures 
in  silhouette. 

When  the  last  story  is  told,  the  low 
voices  of  men  and  children  fade  away. 
Soon  all  is  quiet  save  for  the  usual  hoot 
of  an  owl  who  fives  nearby. 

—  John  Rainko,  S.P.A.  4 

never  plays  "fetch  and  carry"  any  more, 
or  tells  Mrs.  Bxown  he's  sure  her  flowers 
will  grow  perfectly  beautifully,  or  rescues 
Miss  Amelia's  cat. 

Terry's  most  cherished  possession  is  an 
old  blanket  given  him  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

—  Bernardine   DriscoU,  S.J. A. 
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W.  A.  A.  WEEKEND 


A  SENIOR  INTERVIEWS 
A  FRESHMAN 

A  freshman  coming  from  the  gym  in  a 
disheveled  condition  caught  my  attention. 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  having  an 
argument  with  someone?" 

"Goodness  no!  We  just  finished  the 
Orange  and  Black  basketball  practice.  We 
certainly  do  some  heavy  work.  The  friend- 
ly competition  between  the  two  teams 
makes  the  work  interesting." 

By  this  time  we  had  progressed  as  far 
as  the  locker  room. 

"This  has  been  your  first  attendance  at 
a  W.  A.  A.  weekend  and  I'd  like  to  get 
your  impressions  of  it.  What  did  you  think 
of  the  treasure  hunt?" 

The  freshman  had  her  black  stockings 
off  and  was  wiggling  her  toes  in  utter 
comfort. 

"I  had  a  glorious  hike !  We  went  through 
fields  and  up  and  down  hills  for  six  whole 
miles.  Then,  just  think,  the  treasure,  a 
delicious  box  of  fudge,  was  discovered  by 
a  Sophomore,  Kay  Benson,  in  the  athletic 
field." 

"How  did  you  like  the  idea  of  having 
a  box  lunch?" 

"When  we  returned  at  five-thirty  from 
the  hike,  we  certainly  did  justice  to  our 
lunches.  We  enjoyed  the  informality  of 
the  party." 

"Did  you  like  the  entertainment  held 
between  bites  of  sandwiches?" 

"Very  much.  Dot  Maynard  gave  a  hu- 
morous reading.  I  could  have  listened  to 
Alice  Kyte's  and  Dot  Falcon's  harmonizing 
forever.  Do  you  remember  Betty  Drake's 
and  Tony  Hanninen's  dance?  They  still 
don't  know  who  made  the  mistake,  but 
they  gave  the  girls  a  good  laugh  anyhow." 

"Didn't  you  think  that  the  basketball 
game  between  the  faculty  and  the  students 
was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  weekend  ?" 

"It  was  undeniably  one  of  the  most 
hilarious  games  of  the  season.  The  students 
sadly  handed  the  laurels  to  the  faculty. 
Can    Miss    Sheehan    heave   that    ball!  I" 

I  gave  the^reshman  an  opportunity  to 
wiggle  into  her  dress  and  asked: 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time  at  the 
W.  A.  A.  dance  held  after  the  game?" 

"Wonderful.  Everyone  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  Bobby  Hird's  music.  The  boys 
didn't  mind  the  twenty-five  cent  fee  either. 
Wonder  how  long  it  took  the  committee 
to  return  the  pillows,  banners  and  blankets 
to  their  respective  dorms?" 

While  the  freshman  was  combing  her 
hair  I  asked: 

"Did  you  hike  to  Coggshall  Park?" 

"Yes.  I  had  recuperated  from  Friday's 
treasure  hunt  sufficiently  to  enjoy  the  walk 
to   Coggshall  Park  Saturday   morning." 

"What  did  you  think  of  the  refresh- 
ments?" 

'The  'weenies'  were  done  to  a  turn.  Was 


GEOGRAPHY  CLUB 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  commence  with 
a  definition  of  geography,  namely  "the 
science  of  the  earth  and  its  life"  which  in 
less  formal  manner  the  Geography  Club, 
boasting  a  membership  of  forty-one,  under- 
takes to  elucidate  through  round-table  dis- 
cussions of  factors  applicable  to  man  in  his 
changing  surroundings. 

Geography  endeavors  to  interpret  the 
behavior  and  reaction  of  all  living  organism 
—  man,  animals  and  plants  to  geographic 
environment.  Man  through  the  ages  and 
wherever  his  abode,  has  been  concerned 
with  obtaining  food,  shelter,  clothing,  fuel 
and  luxuries  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
obstacles  he  has  had  to  surmount  and  the 
restraining  influence  of  geographic  aspects 
form  the  basis  of  an  interesting  study  un- 
dertaken by  this  club. 

Meetings  are  held  bi-monthly  when  perti- 
nent topics,  planned  by  the  permanent  pro- 
gram committee,  are  interestingly  presented. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  program  to 
date  was  an  address  on  Ireland  and  France 
by  Miss  Marie  Gearan,  principal  of  the 
Day  Street  School.  Miss  Gearan's  talk  was 
based  upon  a  recent  trip  abroad  and  spar- 
kled with  humor  and  interest.  It  was  sup- 
plemented with  Irish  songs  and  reels  by 
members  of  the  Club  which  heightened  the 
spirit  of  the  affair. 

An  active  program  is  planned  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  join  this  interesting  Club  is  ex- 
tended to  any  who  have  a  live  interest  in 
geography. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  are: 
Luke   Early,   President 
Aini  Wartianen,  Vice-President 
Priscilla  Broome,  Sec-Treasurer 


Why  live  at  all 

If  at  a  moment's  notice  one  must  leave? 

Why  can't  we  finish  up  our  lives. 

Till  wa  have  done 

What  we  intend  to  do? 

II 

We  plan  and  plot  the  course 
Which  we  will  follow  all  our  days; 
Then   it   seems   that   we  have  planned 
More  than  our  share, 
And   we    must   go. 

Ill 

I  know  that  hope  is  gone; 

I  cannot  close  my  eyes  upon  the  truth; 

Yet  must  I  bear  it  all  behind  a  mask. 

For  though  he  knows 

He  hides  it  better  than  I  can. 

IV 

For  such  is  death, 

He  who  sees  it  coming  meets  it  with  »  smile; 

I'd  like  to  tell  him  how  I  feel. 

But  God  will  have  to  do  it 

For  I  can't. 

—  Olof  A  he,  S.  J.  A. 


I  anticipating  that  hot  coffee!  I  asked 
for  a  cup.  Cups?  Mabel,  where  are  the 
cups?  They  had  been  forgotten!  Miss 
Bolger  rushed  to  town  with  her  trusty 
car  and  bought  paper  ones." 

"I  take  it  that  you  like  the  idea  of  the 
W.  A.  A.  weekend  held  here  at  the  Fitch- 
burg  Teachers_  College?" 

"I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  all  my  life. 
I'm  already  looking  forward  to  next  year." 

The  freshman  gave  a  last  pat  to  her 
already  perfect  locks.  She  was  ready  to 
run  for  the  bus.  I  took  the  hint  and  our 
interview  was  over. 

—  Toini  Hanninen,  S.J. A. 


Alumni  Notes 


SPECIAL  REUNIONS  AT  THE 
ALUMNI  GATHERING 
May  20,  1933 
^  The  Get  Together  Committees  for  the 
Special  Reunions  are  reporting  splendid 
returns  to  date.  The  committee  of  the 
class  that  graduated  thirty-five  years  ago 
have  heard  from  all  but  one  of  their 
members.  Several  members  of  the  class 
of  1908  met  in  Waltham  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Marion  Viets  to  send  out  special 
notices  to  their  class.  The  class  of  1923 
are  having  special  stationery  printed  for 
their  notices  —  the  stationery  being  in  the 
class  colors  used  when  they  were  students 
at  the  school.  The  class  of  1928  are  hoping 
to  return  100  percent.  Mr.  Thomas 
Carrigan  who  is  at  college  th!s  year  earning 
his  degree  and  Miss  Margaret  Tonseth, 
a  teacher  in  Sterling,  are  splendid  workers. 
The  clas  es  to  celebrate  Special  Anni- 
versaries with  Get  Together  Committees 
are  as  follows: 
Class  of  1898  — Second  Class 

Mrs.  Edith  L.  Smith  (Edith  L.  Davis) 

Miss  Mabel   L.   Kingsbury 
Class   of   1903  — Seventh   Class 

Mrs.   Don   R.   Binns    (Ethel  C.  Hills) 
Class  of  1908—   Twelfth  Class 

Miss  Marion  Viets 

Miss    Helen    Coughlin 
Class  of  1913  —  Seventeen   Class 

Miss   Marian   E.    Green 

Mss   Florence  Willmont 
Class    of     1918  —  Twenty-second    Class 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Davis  (Florence  Beane) 

Mrs.   Walter   E.   Woodruff 

(Madeline  Mudgett) 
Class    of    1923  —  Twenty-seventh    Class 

Miss    Helen    O'Neil 

Mr.  Lawrence  D.  Brady 
Class  of  1928  — Thirty-second  Class 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Carrigan 

MLs  Margaret  Tonseth 
The   Executive   and   the   Finance    Com- 
mittees  of   the  Alumni   Association   are  to 
meet  on  Saturday,  April   1,  to  make  final 
arrangements  for  the  May  meeting. 


BABY'S  THOUGHTS 


Baby   opens  her  gray  eyes  wide 

She  quietly  stifles  a  tiny  yawn 

She  gazes  about   with   a   'Hi,   ho,   hum," 

And  says  to  the  world,  "Won't  somebody 

come 
To  care  for  me  at  the  break  of  day?" 
Mother  no  doubt  thinks  I'm  asleep, 
She'll   soon   know   that   her   darling   child 
Is  wide  awake  and  waiting  to  hear 
The    sound    of    Mother's    "Good   morning 

dear!" 
I'll  wait  no  more,  "Wah!    Wah!    Wahl" 
Hush !  —  at  last  foot-steps  draw  near. 
Now  just  for  luck !   Wah !   Wah !   Wah  I  — 

Herel 

—  Luke  Early,  S.J. A. 


Individuality  —  A  harmless  trait  posses- 
sed by  one's  self.  The  same  trait  in  others 
is  downright  idiocy. 

Philosopher  —  One  who  instead  of  crying 
over  spilt  milk  consoles  himself  with  the 
thought    that   it    was    four-fifths   water. 
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(Concluded  from  page  1) 

NURSERY   SCHOOL 

on  the  second  Monday  of  the  month.  There 
is  usually  a  speaker  on  some  related  topic, 
or  the  evening  is  spent  on  round  table  dis- 
cussion after  reports  on  some  phase  of  child 
training  prepared  by  the  parents. 

There  has  also  been  a  greater  interest 
from  students  of  education,  than  in  the 
pa-t.  One  student  came  to  the  Teachers 
College  especially  for  experience  in  the  Nur- 
sery School,  and  two  students  from  the 
Nurse-y  Training  School  in  Boston  have 
come  here  for  their  practical  training. 

And  wherefore  this  extensive  educa- 
tional program  for  two  year  olds,  mere 
babies?  Why  can  not  their  mothers  take 
care  of  them  as  they  always  have?  After 
all,  if  they  are  cared  for  physically,  what 
more  could  they  need?"  This  has  been  the 
first  reaction  of  the  majority.  It  is  only 
comparatively  recent  research  that  has  made 
uj  realize  the  far  reaching  importance  of 
these  pre-school  years. 

We  know  definitely  that  the  period  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  for  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  Not  only  is  the 
fo  ndation  of  physical  health  being  laid, 
but  also  the  foundations  for  mental  health 
and    emotional    attitudes. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  has  shown  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  young  child  in  this 
country.  Research  showing  that  we  are  not 
meeting  his  requirements  adequately  has 
intensified  two  general  trends.  The  first 
is  that  it  is  our  responsibility  that  the  child 
have  a  foundation  of  personality  integra- 
tion that  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  emo- 
tional and  social  adjustments  of  succeeding 
years.  The  second  is,  that  our  modern  civ- 
il.zation  with  its  limited  space,  small 
families,  over-stimulation  of  city  life,  and 
interests  outside  of  the  home  does  not 
piovide  adequately  for  the  development  of 
its  children.  There  is  an  urgent  need  of 
guidance  for  both  parents  and  children. 
The  nursery  school  is  an  outgrowth  of 
these  trends  during  the  last  decade. 

'  Nursery  school  education  nurtures  the 
many  phases  of  child  development  taking 
place  during  the  pre-school  years.  It  places 
spec.al  attention  upon  the  mental,  social, 
and  emotional  development,  including  the 
formation  of  desirable  habits,  and  behavior 
patterns,  upon  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
child  and  upon  preventive  and  remedial 
medical  care.  It  recognizes  the  importance 
of  this  initial  period  of  physical,  social  and 
mental  development  for  both  his  present 
welfare  and  for  his  future  life.  Through 
close  cooperation  with  parents  the  contin- 
uous development  of  the  child  is  sale- 
guarded  and  the  responsibility  shared 
between  the  school  and  the  home.  As  a 
result,  the  school  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  home,  nor  is  it  a  custodial  institution 
It  supplements  the  home  and  makes  parents 
understand  the  importance  of  each  aspect 
of  their  child's  development  and  learn 
techniques   of  guidance." 

The  nursery  school  tries  primarily  to 
create  an  atmosphere  as  home-like  as 
possible.  It  believes  that  the  home  is 
the  strongest  and  should  be  the  finest 
influence  which  the  child  has,  and  that  his 
appreciation  of  these  values  is  increased 
by  his  being  away  for  several  hours  each 
day.  The  room  itself  is  what  the  child's 
playroom  at  home  might  be.  The  routine 
of  the  school  is  similar  to  the  routine  of  a 


BABY 
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A  fairy  face, 

Of  airy  grace, 

Two  little  feet  that  tread 

The   grassy    lawn 

At  early  morn 

When  night  has  westward  fled. 

Two  azure  eyes, 

Filled  with  surprise. 

Wherein  the  soul  doth  lie. 

Sweet    innocence, 

With    mortal   sense, 

Where  mirth  and  sorrow  vie. 

Sweet   baby   dear! 

May  sigh  or  tear 

Not   let   th.-ir  shadows  rest  I 

On    thy   dear   head, 

May  jo>Sf  be  shed, 

And  life  for  thee  be  blest. 

—  Mildred  Simmons,   Fr.   E.   3 


well  ordered  home.  The  teacher  substitutes 
for  the  feeling  of  security  which  the 
mother  in  the  home  affords  the  child. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  a  day 
at  the  Elizabeth  Cowdrey  Nursery  School: 
8:30—    9:15     Arrival   of  children. 

Inspection  of  health  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Simmons. 
Drink    of    water. 
Free  play,  out  of  doors. 
Remove  wraps. 
Toilet. 

Wash    hands. 
Orange  juice   or  tomato 
juice    and    cracker. 
Rest. 

Group  activity. 
Conversation  period. 
Music     (listening,    sing- 
ing, and  rhythms). 
Occupational  work  (out- 
of-doors    when   possi- 
ble). 
Toilet. 
Wash    hands    and    face, 

comb  hair. 
Drink    of    water. 
Hot  dinner   (eggs,  meat 
or  fish,  potato  or  star- 
chy   vegetable,    green 
vegetable,  fruit  or  milk 
dessert,   cod   liver   oil, 
milk). 
Brush  teeth. 
Toilet. 

R  move  shoes. 
Nap. 

Get   up  from  nap. 
Put  on  shoes. 
Toilet. 

Drink  glass  of  milk. 
Put  on  wraps. 
Go  home  with  parents. 
The  Teachers  College  at  Fitchburg  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
State  Teachers  College  in  New  England 
which  has  a  Nursery  School  department. 
Thuj  the  students  here  have  the  advantage 
of  studying  the  individual  child  and  his 
educational  procedures  from  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  his  school  life.  For  the  major- 
ity of  the  students  who  woik  in  the  nur- 
sery school,  the  training  is  also  exceedingly 
advantageous  as  education  for  parenthood. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pre-school 
years  have  such  a  strong  bearing  on  suc- 
ceeding years,  does  it  not  seem  necessary 
that  people  who  plan  to  teach  children  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  should 
have  an  opportunity  for  first-hand  study 
of  this  age  group? 

—  Ellen  Murphy 


10:50—11:30 


11:30—11:45 


11:45  —  12:30 


12:30—12:45 


12:45 
2:45 


3:00 


2:45 
3:C0 


REALM  OF  BOOKS 


SCIENCES  OF  MAN 

IN  THE  MAKING 

By    Edwin    A.    Kirkpatrick 


The  Sciences  of  Man  in  the  Making  was 
written  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  former 
psychology  instructor  in  our  school,  and 
author  of  "Fundamentals  of  Child  Study." 
"The  Individual  in  the  Making,"  and  "Fun- 
damentals of  Sociology."  In  this,  his  latest 
bock,  he  acts  merely  as  a  guide  in  revealing 
some  of  the  general  truths  regardng  man 
and  his  place  in  nature,  and  in  illustrating 
the  methods  of  research  employed  in  the 
various  sciences  of  man. 

This  is  a  text  for  an  orientation  course. 
It  contains  a  series  of  chapters  concerned 
with  psychology,  soci  logy,  civics  and  eco- 
nomics Hav  ng  been  compiled  by  one 
author  they  are  unified. 

Like  all  other  living  things,  man  is  a  self- 
preserving,  self-repairing,  self-reproducing 
organism.  He  resembles  many  mammals  in 
structure  but  one  pair  of  limbs  is  special- 
ized for  the  ready  manipulation;  of  things, 
suggests  the  author.  The  most  marked 
d  ffernce  is  the  bran  which  adjusts  and 
directs  bodily  organs  in  the  accomplishment 
of  ends  favorable  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  prominence  of  men.  In  this  last 
century  much  has  be  n  done  to  preserve  life 
and  improve  the  human  species.  Tins  falls 
under  Eugenics  and  Euthenics.  Hereditary 
factors  have  been  studied.  Measures  have 
b  en  taken  to  prevent  feeble  minded  or 
diseased  humans  from  marrying. 

Some  kinds  of  euthenics  advance  are  of 
much  greater  advantage  to  the  race  than 
others.  A  good  many  humanitarian  and 
benevolent  activities  are  of  doubtful  value. 
To  feed  hungry  individuals  may  pres;ve 
the  life  and  health  of  th:  individuals,  but 
it  pauperizes  them  and  their  children  after 
them.  If  they  can  be  made  self-supporting 
the  results  are  advantageous.  Immigrants 
are  now  required  to  meet  certain  intelli- 
gence standards.  The  problem  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  inferior  people  in  the  nation 

In  the  field  of  civics  and  economics,  the 
author  discusses  the  feasibility  of  trade, 
money  and  economy;  banks  as  economic 
machines,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  effects  of 
increased   production. 

The  author  defines  psychology  as,  "A 
body  of  knowledge  concerned  with  the 
ways  of  activity  common  to  most  of  the 
human  sp.aes.  The  bodily  anatomy  and 
physiology  by  whkh  life  is  carriea  on  is 
the  starting  point  of  psychological  study. 
Psysiology  is.  however,  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  kinds  of  acts  performed  in  re- 
sponse to  environing  stimuli.  Th  process. s 
within  the  body  are  primarily  dealt  with 
by  ph>siolog.. 

Adam  Koscinisko  S.  P.  A.  4 


Page  Six 


COLLEGE  COURIER 


PROFILES 


Did  you  ever  happen  to  notice  the  variety 
of  styles  in  profiles  which  nature  has  dis- 
pensed among  her  progeny?  Yes,  they  are 
of  many  patterns,  as  you  may  ascertain 
by  a  formal  study  of  any  group. 

There  are  three  definite  though  general 
types  of  profiles.  The  distinctive,  classical 
type  is  rare;  the  average,  passable  type 
which  is  the  most  common,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  type  which  provokes  humor- 
ous comment  and  jest  from  any  observer. 

The  classic  profile  is  both  satisfying  and 
annoying.  Viewed  from  an  advantageous 
pos  tion,  it  awakens  a  feeling  of  reverence 
and  a  longing  to  enhance  its  appeal  by 
some  slight  change,  either  in  arrangement 
of  hair  or  addition  of  historic  adornment 
to  make  it  look  like  a  character  of  a  past 
age.  My  experience  has  made  a  Roman 
gladiator  of  many  a  profile  with  the  simple 
addition  of  a  colorful  band  around  the 
head,  or  perhaps  a  glittering  helmet  to 
heighten  the  royal  lines  of  the  subject. 

An  average  profile  makes  a  definite  ap- 
peal because  there  may  be  a  different  tilt 
to  the  nose,  the  chin  a  little  more  decided, 
or  the  eyelashes  a  little  longer  than  usual, 
but  we  tire  when  we  find  too  many  of  the 
same  mold.  A  saucy  snub  nose  has  its  own 
appeal  but  is  not  a  lasting  one. 

The  humorous  type  of  profile  is  the  most 
interesting.  If  you  remember  a  trip  to  a 
circus,  just  think  of  the  beautiful  noses 
and  chins  of  the  clowns;  or  the  comedian 
with  the  flat,  rosy-hued  nasal  member,  the 
most  laugh-provoking  part  of  his  makeup, 
ridiculously  snubbed,  and  bobbing  merrily 
with  each  movement  of  the  witty  jester 
on  the  donkey's  back. 

How  many  times  have  you  suppressed  a 
giggle  or  some  other  natural  outburst  when 
a  profile  of  many  dips  and  curves  of  varied 
sizes  has  come  to  your  attention?  They 
are  usually  accompanied  by  hats  of  more 
doubtful  shapes  that  add  unwittingly  to 
the  incongruous  whole.  I  think  the  pro- 
file with  a  straight  forehead,  bulbuous  eyes, 
a  nose  which  looks  like  a  ski-jump  but  at 
the  last  minute  lifts  a  disdainful  end  to  the 
air,  and  a  protruding  chin  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating sight  to  behold !  Look  around  and 
find  one  for  yourself  because  the  time  spent 
in  the  effort  has  its  own  reward. 

Profiles  then,  are  previews  of  the  per- 
sonalities of  people.  When  caught  in  a 
retrospective  mood,  the  profile  reveals  the 
character  through  a  stern  visage  or  smiling 
lips  which  invite  secret  enjoyment  over 
a  mutual  pleasure.  Look  at  a  person's  pro- 
file and  then  decide  on  your  actions  and 
you  will  be  more  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Take  profiles  seriously  or  not,  but  learn  to 
enjoy  them. 

—  Alice  M.  Hekkala,  S.J. A. 

SIDNEY  HORNE 


It  was  a  hot  sultry  day  and  the  last  day 
of  my  vacation.  It  seems  as  though  those 
three  weeks  had  flown  away  and  brought 
nothing  in  return  but  a  red  nose  and  a  deep 
coat  of  tan,  which,  although  the  aim  of  my 
vacation,  would  be  unwanted  when  I 
donned  an  evening  gown  for  the  first  col- 
lege formal.  I  gazed  up  and  down  the 
blazing   beach   littered   with   brown    bodies 
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While  you  were  uttering  banalities 

And  striding  joyously  along  the  road, 

I  walked  beside  you,  but  was  blind  to  these  — 

The  setting  sun,  which  you  said  glowed 

Like  gay  chrysanthemums  against  a  screen 

Of  turquoise;  apple  blossoms  and  the  drift 

Of  shell-pink  petals;  every  precious  scene 

That  you  had  marked,  supposing  it  would  lift 

Me  into  ecstasy.  And  there  I  stood 

Unmoved.   You  looked  bewildered  and  a  pain 

Crept  through  your  words  into  my  heart  which 

should 
Have  echoed  with  the  velvet-toned  refrain 
Of  fluent  loveliness. 

How  could  you  know 
That  this  poor  heart,  had  crumbled,  long  ago. 
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in  varied  colored  bathing  suits,  on  the 
gleaming  sand. 

Facing  the  ocean,  I  perceived  a  lone  wo- 
man walking  slowly  along  the  water  edge. 
Once  a  wave  rolled  up  over  her  feet,  and, 
startled,  she  stepped  away  from  the  water. 
Struck  by  her  youth  and  beauty,  I  won- 
dered who  she  was.  I  pulled  on  my  cap, 
kicked  off  my  sandals  and  started  toward 
the  water  still  watching  the  lone  figure. 
She  strolled  along  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  but  gazing  unseeingly 
ahead.  She  was  exquisitely  dressed  in 
white  which  set  off  her  dark  hair  and  deep 
set  eyes.  I  stepped  directly  in  front  of  her 
but  she  made  no  sign  of  having  seen  any- 
thing. Her  motionless  eyes  were  of  that 
deep  blue,  sometimes  called  violet. 

After  a  brief  swim,  I  again  scanned  the 
beach  for  that  solitary  figure  and  disco- 
vered her  sitting  far  up  on  the  dunes.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  won- 
dering and  inquiring  about  her.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  who  she  was  or  where  she 
came  from  but  every  day  found  her  sitting 
in  that  same  place.  She  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  someone  but  no  one  came. 

That  night,  I  met  an  old  lady  in  the  hotel 
who  knew  her  and  told  me  her  story.  She, 
Sidney  Home,  when  a  very  young  girl, 
while  traveling  with  her  fiance  and  parents 
one  winter  in  Switzerland,  was  lost,  and 
through  exposure  suffered  snow  blindness. 
Her  fiance  died.  She  never  regained  her 
sight.  She  had  always  loved  the  beach.  On 
learning  that  she  would  never  see  again 
she  wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life 
where  she  could  hear  nature  although  she 
would  not  see  it.  The  water  seemed  to 
murmur   messages  to   her   from   her   loved 


LIGHTS 


Night  had  vanquished  day.  I  sat  at  the 
top  of  a  high  hill  which  stolidly  guarded 
the  several  glittering  cities  below.  The  vast 
array  of  lights  was  fascinating.  It  made 
me  think  of  men,  and  the  realized  dreams 
of  men  for  which  all  those  gleams  of  arti- 
ficial light  stood. 

But  upward !  —  there  was  a  sight  far 
more  glorious.  God's  beacons  of  eternity 
reassuringly  shone  on  a  somewhere  trou- 
bled, somewhere  tranquil  world.  The 
mystery  of  the  black  curtain  of  the  sky 
was  lessened  by  their  cheering,  changeless 
light,  brighter  far  than  any  man-made 
light,  more  brilliant  than  any  diamond  — 
insurpassable. 

Now  what  is  this,  trespassing  in  the  ap- 
proach to  heaven?  A  light,  nearer,  less 
brilliant,  yet  more  powerful,  moving  swiftly 
among  the  others.  Now  darting  straight 
ahead,  now  careening  madly  about,  as  if 
mocking  at  the  stars  —  what  can  it  be? 
It  is  man's  proud  achievement,  the  air- 
plane, a  glowing,  glimmering  symbol  of 
man's  constant  attempt  to  out-do  God  and 
Nature.    Can  it  be  done? 

The  lesser  light  vanishes  from  view.  The 
unwinking  stars  shine  on,  perhaps  smiling 
slightly  to  themselves  in  their  infinite 
abode. 

—  Barbara  Bachelder,  Sen.  J.  A. 


one.  Perhaps  one  of  the  messages  was  that 
he  would  return  to  her  if  she  waited  for 
him  far  up  on  the  dunes. 

—  Elizabeth  Dormm,  Sen.  J.  4 


